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AUGUST F. JACACCI « PARISIAN NOTES. 

kHEN one having ceased to live in Pans 
returns to it for a visit, previous ac- 
quaintance and familiarity with its art 
world seems of inconsequent value. 
Frequent visits, annual in my case, 
which would elsewhere satisfactorily 
keep one in touch with men and things, 
can there only bring a sense of being 
out of it, for the art world of Paris is a maelstrom whose tu- 
multuous currents puzzle no one more than an old acquaintance. 





How are the mighty fallen ! Nowadays there are Parisian 
fashions in art as well as in gowns. A recent venture, the last 
creation of one of the cleverest French dealers, is significantly 
dubbed " V Art Nouveau. ' ' As if art could be new ! It is the 
typical shop of the period ; showy, tawdry, filled with the 
oddest jumble of fin de siecle art ; the decorative and indus- 
trial side by side with the -grand" art. However, there 
was held there this spring a fine exhibition of a number of 
works, sculptures, paintings, pastels and drawings, which 
helped the public to become acquainted with one of the great- 
est artists of our day, Constantin Meunier. The miners of 
his native district— The Borinage in Belgium— are Meu- 
nier's exclusive models, and he endows them with the pathetic 
humanity which Millet gave to his French peasants, and with 
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a massive, noble grandeur which involuntarily makes one 
think of Michel Angelo. 

Apropos of the Florentine master, there is a studio in 
Paris which gives the impression of a world of gigantic creations, 
such as a look at Michel Angelo' s studio must have revealed. 
It is Rodin's, where the superb " Gate of Hell " stands almost 
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finished, among bronze and marble groups and clay projects, — 
subjects of all sizes, from monumental figures to exquisite 
little groups and figurines which haunt the memory. Besides 
this official studio of the Rue de V Universite, there is the 
large, unfurnished old house in a remote corner of the city, 
full from cellar to attic, which only a privileged few have 
visited. Floors, mantel -pieces, cupboards, closets, shelves and 
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walls are littered with plaster models in all stages of completion. 
There Rodin loves to roam alone with these children of his 
imagination ; and sometimes picking up some forgotten proj- 
ect and looking at it with a new inspiration, he sets to work, 
destroying and remodelling it. 

Truly great individualities like Rodin do not share in the 
feverish attempts at novelty — at present the most character- 
istic trait of the Parisian artists milieu. But the best men are 
out of the world in Paris, as elsewhere, for they labor so con- 
standy that only their intimate friends see them. Moreover, 
nothing sensational can be said about them, and so, while 
they are written about respectfully, the papers are full of 
the purposes and the aims, if not the accomplishments, of the 
little clay idols of the day, who succeed one another in the 
attention of the public as rapidly as the fashions in dress. 

It seems incredible that the people who have held that 
the artist must earn the right to paint or write by acquiring 
the mastery of his tools and learning how to paint or write, 
should think it nowadays a proof of genius for a man to draw 
badly or write in an impossible language. For any one who 
has not made a special study of the new French of the 
Symbolists, it is impossible to find out what "l'exquis" 
Mallarme means in the preface he wrote for the catalogue of 
Berthe Morisot' s Exhibition. Those who seem to under- 
stand make little more out of it than archaeologists do out of 
sign inscriptions. Degas, announcing its appearance, said wit- 
tily, " It's going to be beautiful — no one will understand it." 
That Morisot exhibition held at Durand-RuePs was the 
revelation of an art truly feminine in its exquisite feeling for 
light and color. 

The lamented artist, one of the rare pupils of Manet, had 
like her master disdain for details, with much of his con- 
structive drawing, sense of values, and largeness and sim- 
plicity of technique. Retaining the completeness of her 
individuality, she acquired worthy means to express it in 
what is evidently a spontaneous manner, thus proving Manet 
to have been a teacher as well as a painter. If he taught a 
few, he nevertheless hated the name of teacher. One of his 
favorite sayings was : " There is no Manet studio. Should 
there be one, the by-laws would perforce be like this : 
1st. One is prohibited to come to the studio. 
2d. One must go and work out of doors.' ' 
Berthe Morisot was something more than Manet's pupil ; 
she stood by him as a comrade in his fight against the aca- 
demic traditions. Those were hard and fiery days, and since 
she an aristocratic and feminine woman, no one but her 
friends knew how much she suffered at that time. 

By the way, Manet's definition of glory is amusing : 
"La gloire," he used to say, "that's when I can hail any 
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cabman in the street and he'll answer, < Monsieur Manet, 
where do you wish to go ? ' ' ' 

Grasset has given up posters for the present, and spends 
the time which his flourishing school leaves him in making 
compositions for large tapestry panels. Among his many 
schemes for the future are a series of pictures treated some- 
what after the fashion of his posters, to be reproduced in 
limited numbers and used for the decoration of rooms. The 
decorativeness of posters gave him the idea to make such 
pictures, which would harmonize with modern rooms and 
furnishings better than pictures which are not conceived with 
that end in view. 




" U HIVRE" : From a chromo-lithograph, in colors, by 
Henri Riviere ; the first of a series for the decoration of walls. 
These are to be brought out by M. Andra Marty, and will 
contain the work of Grasset, Willet and others. 

Is it not worthy of note that Grasset, Steinlen and Florian, 
three recognized leaders of the French capital, should be all 
Swiss ? There is, however, an unmistakable French flavor 
to Toulouse de Lautrec,one of the young men most talked about 
in Paris. His posters, remarkable by their simplicity of ex- 
ecution, present such types as are found nowhere else but 
about the Boulevard, brought out with a singularly vivid and 
forceful feeling for character. In spite of his apparent loose- 
ness of drawing (he is often a mere caricaturist), there is a 
solid background of knowledge in his work. In his paintings 
the figures are constructed, drawn and painted in the most 
serious manner ; yet they retain the force of characterization 
of his posters, where each figure typifies a whole class. While 
Lautrec is representative of his milieu, he has begun at the 
beginning, being for years one of the hardest workers at 
the Beaux Arts. Most of the young, ephemeral prodigies of 
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the Parisian art world want to start where their elders ended, 
and as soon as they are seated at table, to jump at the dessert. 
"Simplicity is all right," Theard Degas says. "We, the old 
men, have come to it slowly, gradually ; we end by it ; we did 
not begin by it. It takes a lifetime of effort to learn how to 
become simple." 




Poster, by Lautrec. 

Degas' s failing sight permits him to work but an hour or 
two a day. He continues adding to that marvellous collection 
of old masters he has been accumulating all his life, having 
lately purchased two superb portraits of Ingres, and a beau- 
tiful Greco. It is peculiarly difficult to appreciate Degas, as 
he does not exhibit. But a visit to the private gallery of 
the Count of Camondo, or Bfcuizi, makes one feel that what 
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George Moore, Geoffroy, Duret and Alexandre have written 
about him is true, and that he is undoubtedly one of the 
giants of Nineteenth Century Art. 

Degas' s wit is famous. Talking about some sayings at- 
tributed by Vasari to Michel Angelo, he remarked: "Yes, 
'tis queer what foolish things those old fellows said. They 
knew but how to do things. Nowadays we can't do anything, 
but we can talk aesthetics from morning till night. We know 
all about that ! ' ' 

What seemed to me the most interesting recent manifesta- 
tion of Parisian activity was the development of certain 
branches of the Decorative Arts. 

Equipped with the school training, which cannot be over- 
valued, since it has helped to develop such men as Millet, 
Bastien Lepage and Puvis de Chavannes, many of the younger 
sculptors have begun to cultivate anew some fields too long 
abandoned. As little hampered by traditions as the first 
mediaeval stone carvers, with somewhat of the same genuine 
and loving feeling, they have turned from marble and bronze 
to pottery, pewter and wood. A score of good men, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of that master gone too soon, Carries, 
are modelling vases and pots of forms suggested directly by 
the study of nature — personal creations as artistic and original 
in their modern French way as the old Japanese potteries are 
in their own oriental fashion. A man of power and orig- 
inality — Carabin — is devoting himself to wood work. His 
pieces of furniture — with fantastic figures, creatures of the 
woods — are unique in composition and executed in a sober, 
delicate manner. Jean Desbois has found again what a sculpt- 
ural basso-relievo metal pewter is. 

This activity in the minor arts is one of the most hopeful 
signs for a reaction in the near future against eccentric per- 
formances or stereotyped formulas. 
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